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Editorials: 
FRACTIONATION 


In the social worker’s vocabulary “structure” got 
its workout in 1943. In 1944 “awareness” was worn 
to a frazzle. The editor was a bit late in both years 
in getting “in the groove.” 

“Fractionation” is now competing for “word of the 
year” so just to join in early, let’s talk about it a bit. 

Fractionation is just the old bugbear of school-day 
fractions bobbing up again, but the word is going to 
be downright useful for the social planners who have 
to find an opprobrious term for our old habit of over- 
categorizing social needs, problems, and activities. 

Social progress owes much to our natural flair for 
the categorical approach—pardon me—fractionation. 
The familiar process of selecting a fractional need of 
a fractional group and obtaining public support by 
exciting sympathy or by “scare” methods has proved 
its effectiveness so often that we tend to place com- 
plete reliance on it. 

The successful attacks on tuberculosis and venereal 
disease; the nation-wide provisions for the needs of 
the aged, the blind, the dependent child; the services 
available for special groups of children: all testify to 
the assured community response to a specific appeal. 

But this kind of fractionation leaves us in a position 
only to make a negotiated peace in our war on 


ignorance, poverty, and sickness—with only a partial 
success possible. The time is ripe for combining our 
fractions into larger units. Social welfare must move 
on a wider front. Social planning must embrace wel- 
fare, health, recreation, and education if we are to 
successfully cope with tomorrow’s social problems. 
Let fractionation lead us on to summation for a united 
social effort. 


OVER-ALL PLANNING 


A gentleman close to official state and city planning 
recently said that physical planning had no meaning 
unless it began with consideration of the services 
needed by people in the community. Yet millions of 
dollars are being earmarked for postwar public works 
construction with little thought of who is going to 
operate the new buildings or what services are to be 
provided in them. Little data is available to determine 
the priorities between hospitals or schools or mental 
institutions or prisons. 

It is not enough to say that social welfare planners 
have not been able to get their foot in the door of the 
physical planner’s house. It’s time to insist that social 
planning be discussed around the same table as physi- 
cal and economic planning. The responsibility of 
achieving good over-all plans rests heavily on the wel- 
fare people themselves. 
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TRENDS IN PUBLIC 





SERVICES FUR CHILUREN 


by Katuarine F. Lenroort, Chief 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 





OR MORE THAN A quarter of a century there has 
F been interest in this country, shared and fostered 
by the Children’s Bureau, in the development 

of local public services for children under the stimulus 
and leadership of the state welfare departments. Pio- 
neer work in the development of such services, par- 
ticularly directed to rural areas, was done in New 
York (under the leadership of a private state-wide 
agency) and in North Carolina, Alabama, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and a number of other states. In some of these 
states provision was made for combined family and 
child-welfare services; in others, child-welfare work- 
ers gave services to children in their own homes as 
well as to children in need of foster care. For the 
country as a whole, however, prior to 1935, only one- 
fourth of the states were providing any services of 
this kind under state auspices, and only 26 states had 
divisions within their state public welfare agencies 
responsible for conducting or supervising services to 
children on a state-wide basis. Although nearly all 
the states had laws giving the state some responsibility 
for the care and protection of children, many of the 
states had no public service for children on a state- 
wide basis with the exception perhaps of a state train- 
ing school or a state institution for dependent children. 
With the enactment of the Social Security Act, the 
development of public welfare services for children 
was made possible in every state, with the aid of fed- 
eral funds. The language of title V, part 3, was 
exceedingly broad and did not limit or restrict the 
kinds of service that could be given to children who 
were “homeless, dependent, neglected, or in danger 
of becoming delinquent.” The purpose of the federal 
aid was to assist state welfare departments in “estab- 
lishing, extending, and strengthening,” especially in 
predominantly rural areas, local child welfare services. 
Because the program was a pioneer one, with little 
experience to go on, the amount of the annual au- 
thorization requested and obtained was exceedingly 
small in comparison to the breadth of the language 
describing the services to be rendered. In conference 
with advisory committees, the Children’s Bureau es- 
tablished certain policies, giving, however, wide lati- 
tude for variation in the state plans which, by the 
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language of the act, were to be “developed jointly” 
by the state agency and the Children’s Bureau. 

The first general policy was to the effect that money 
would be available for salaries and travel but, except 
in emergencies, would not be available for the board 
or maintenance of children. Another was that in 
view of the limitation of funds, local services should 
be generally regarded as demonstrations, which it 
was hoped would lead to the establishment of perma- 
nent services financed by state or local funds or a 
combination of both. By the language of the act the 
services were directed primarily to predominantly 
rural areas and “other areas of special need.” The 
latter phrase has been used to authorize services in 
many war areas and special projects in urban areas, 
but in general the large cities have been relatively 
unaffected, or only indirectly affected, by the program. 
In addition to assistance in local services the funds 
have been used for strengthening the central staffs of 
state agencies, providing state consultants, and devel- 
oping special state projects such as services to state 
institutions or mental hygiene service. 


CurRRENT SERVICES 


ODAY ADMINISTRATIVE machinery exists in all states 
Teor state and community services for children even 
though they are not uniformly available throughout 
the state. Federal funds are being used for the em- 
ployment of child welfare workers in about 450 
counties. In the nine years since the act was passed 
many more local areas have had the benefit of federal 
funds for varying periods of time. The availability 
of these funds to initiate the work has often resulted 
in the substitution of state and local funds, thus mak- 
ing it possible to continue the services of a child wel- 
fare worker. About 43,000 children currently receive 
service from workers paid in whole or in part from 
federal funds. The number of children receiving 
service from other workers is not known. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is working with state welfare agencies 
on plans for reporting all public services to children, 
and it is hoped later to develop the plan to include 
reporting on private services as well. The stimulation 
to the states for leadership in the development of 
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programs for children afforded by the small grants 
of federal funds provides evidence of the possibilities 
of a broader and more comprehensive federal grant- 
in-aid program. 

There has been steady increase in the amounts of 
combined state and local funds budgeted for child 
welfare services. The absence of any matching for- 
mula, the federal funds being available for “part of 
the cost” of the state plan, has resulted in very great 
variation in the proportionate amount of state and 
local funds brought into the plans. In 1937, $2,681,- 
350.92 in federal funds, and $394,874.83 in state and 
local funds were budgeted in plans submitted to the 
Children’s Bureau. Plans for the fiscal year 1945 in- 
clude $2,460,972.80 in federal funds and $1,036,969.37 
in state and local funds. The amount of state funds 
alone budgeted in 1945 was $717,031.32, an increase 
of about 275 per cent over 1937. Local funds for 1945 
were nearly 60 per cent higher than for 1937. 

Almost all the states are providing from state funds 
professional and clerical personnel to carry on the 
child welfare program of the state agency, in addition 
to personnel financed in whole or in part from federal 
funds. In at least 27 states there is some form of state 
participation in payment of costs of direct care to 
children in foster homes. 

Inadequacy of funds was stressed in a number of 
the state plans submitted for 1945. One state, for 
example, included the following statement: 

“While increasing problems are a strong evidence 
that more child welfare services are needed through- 
out the state, it is significant that federal funds have 
been used to implement child welfare philosophies 
and to strengthen already existing services. Addi- 
tional federal funds are needed, and if they become 
available this state is in a position to use such funds 
effectively without injury to state and local respon- 
sibility.” 

Study of plans submitted for the current fiscal year 
indicate, in summary, that there has been definite 
increase in state and local direct financial participation 
in the child welfare program. Recognition seems to 
have been given to the importance of participation of 
both state and local governments in financing the 
program. Despite the increase in state and local funds, 
there is evidence that needs are not being met and 
cannot be met without great expansion of financial 
resources. 

What have the past nine years developed with ref- 
erence to state and local organization for services to 
children? All states have made some form of provi- 
sion of services for children in the organization of the 
state welfare department. More than three-fourths 


of the states now have departments of public welfare 
that include in their organization a separate bureau 
or division of child welfare with the administrative 
head of the division directly responsible to the director 
of the state department. 

Thirty-one states have made provision for the super- 
vision of local or district staff through child welfare 
consultants or supervisors assigned on a geographic 
basis or, in a few of the smaller states, serving the 
entire state. In general, child welfare consultants are 
responsible not only for the technical supervision of 
local workers, but also for giving advice and consulta- 
tion to local departments that do not have a child 
welfare worker but are endeavoring to give service 
to children through general staff. Three states employ 
field representatives who are responsible for all phases 
of the department’s program. Other states have varied 
provisions for general field consultants and child 
welfare representatives. 


ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES 


ARIATIONS IN the scope and breadth of the responsi- 
V bilities of the state agencies is reflected rather 
sharply in the type of structure and administration 
which characterizes the local child welfare program. 
Twenty-eight states have local welfare departments 
organized in accordance with a state-wide plan. Other 
states have permissive laws relating to county welfare 
organization, or are organized on a district or regional 
basis. 

Arrangements for supervision of local child welfare 
workers vary. The most common plan is to have the 
local child welfare worker administratively respon- 
sible to the county director or administrative head of 
the local agency, but technically responsible to a state 
child welfare consultant or state supervisor. 

I believe that the experience of the past nine years, 
together with other experience in the development of 
public welfare services, has shown the following to 
be true: 

1. Child welfare services should no longer be re- 
garded as “demonstrations” but as established for 
continuing operation. The Children’s Bureau is en- 
couraging this trend. 

2. Child welfare services should be available in 
every county or other local unit. To make this pos- 
sible, comprehensive local services for children with 
legal authority for the development of such services, 
and both federal aid and state aid, are necessary. 

3. It is not sufficient to plan for only one or two 
child welfare workers in an area. The number of 
workers should be adequate to meet the needs of all 
children requiring such service. To this end, ten or 
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twelve or twenty workers may be necessary in some 
places instead of one or two. 

4. Child welfare services should be provided as 
part of a total program of social service for children, 
developed through the cooperation of public and pri- 
vate child welfare agencies and institutions, the public 
welfare departments being responsible for either pro- 
viding specific types of service or seeing that they are 
available. 

5. Child welfare services should be related to public 
welfare services for all groups in the population, and 
especially to services rendered to families receiving 
public assistance and other families desiring help and 
counsel in meeting their own problems and in making 
use of community resources. This relationship can 
best be assured if recognition is given to the varied 
kinds of service for which a public welfare depart- 
ment is or should be responsible. One of the greatest 
needs in the further development of public welfare 
work is study and clarification of what constitutes a 
unit of welfare service. It was only when the public 
health movement developed the concept of a public 
health unit, and the specialized services that make up 
that unit, that great progress in the development of 
local health work was possible. A similar develop- 
ment is needed in the welfare field. 


6. Among the functions which ought to be dis- 
charged by workers with special training and experi- 
ence in work for children are the following: 

a. Establishing with the schools such relationships 
as will assure identification of children with 
special problems, and service in meeting these 
problems. One of the chief aims of this type of 
service would be to foster and encourage the 
development of visiting teacher services, child 
study services, and other school services con- 
cerned with the child in his home and school 
relationships. 

b. Establishing such relationships with health agen- 
cies, especially with medical social workers, as 
will assure referrals of children needing intensive 
and prolonged service or specialized service such 
as foster home care, beyond the resources of the 
health agency and its medical social workers to 
provide. 

c. Establishing relationships with the police and 
courts, so as to assure individual attention and 
services to all children under the jurisdiction of 
these agencies. 

d. Working out such plans for the temporary care 
of children as will wipe out the national dis- 
grace of jail detention and provide adequate 
policies and standards of temporary care. 


e. 
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Placing and supervising children needing care 
in foster homes. 


. Assisting in working out plans for transient or 


migrant children, especially those who have left 
their homes for employment or adventure, and 
helping to meet their needs. 


. Arranging for care and providing service for 


unmarried mothers and their children. 


. Arranging for care and providing social services 


for mentally deficient and psychotic children, 
and cooperating with medical social work agen- 
cies in meeting the needs of the physically 
handicapped. 


Cooperating with institutions for children, both 
state and local, in giving such service in relation 
to the family or the child, particularly after dis- 
charge from the institutions, as will assure the 
best possible outcome. 


Providing advisory and counselling service, fos- 
ter-family day care, and day care centers for 
children whose mothers are employed, working 
in close cooperation with the schools, which 
should be developing pre-school education and 
extended school services for all children for 
whom they are appropriate and whose parents 
desire such service. 


. Cooperating with recreational agencies, both in 


identifying children having special problems of 
adjustment to recreational programs, and in ex- 
tending appropriate recreational service, adapted 
to children’s individual needs, for children with- 
out such opportunities, particularly children for 
whom the welfare department has special re- 
sponsibility. 


. Assisting in the development of the social serv- 


ice aspects of a mental health program, and co- 
operating in carrying on such a program. 


. Cooperating with the schools, employment agen- 


cies, labor departments, and agricultural agen- 
cies, in affording proper safeguards to employed 
children, particularly those whose employment 
takes them away from home or whose work has 
special social hazards. 


. Participating with other public and private agen- 


cies in the development of community-wide 
plans to promote home life, and the health, 
education, and welfare of all children, particu- 
larly those suffering from special disadvantages 
associated with race or national origin, economic 
status, or other circumstance. 
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These are not merely theoretical services. Every- 
one of these types of work, and others, are being car- 
ried on under public child welfare programs, though 
to a varying extent in different areas. To help in 
meeting war emergencies, for example, the states have 
added to their child welfare staffs workers specializ- 
ing in day care and juvenile delinquency, and in some 
instances have assigned workers to war affected areas 
where they are helping to develop ways of meeting 
acute child welfare problems growing out of con- 
gested, makeshift housing in trailer camps or boom 
towns, inadequate school facilities, lack of opportuni- 
ties for wholesome play and recreation, and other 
conditions affecting children. 

Although social services to children have been estab- 
lished for a much longer time and in much greater 
volume in urban areas than in rural, in no city has 
a comprehensive and integrated plan of child welfare 
services, of the scope outlined above, been developed. 
Such a program is urgently needed during wartime 
and will be vitally important as a means of helping 
to meet the problems of the demobilization period. 


‘TRENDS 


OCIAL WORK, at first under private auspices, has 
C developed a philosophy and a method of dealing 
with human problems which we term “social case 
treatment.” The values of this philosophy and this 
method have become increasingly clear as we view a 
world where families and individuals have had their 
lives broken, uprooted, diverted into new relation- 
ships and modes of thought and behavior. The need 
for social case treatment will be so great in the years 
just ahead, that we must do our utmost to clarify its 
function and the way in which it may be developed 
to be of maximum service to all who need and will 
take advantage of such help—the economically self- 
sufficient case as well as the economically needy. It 
is particularly important that such services be available 
to children, who must be understood and dealt with 
as part of the family, but who will frequently need 
to be the focus of the treatment process. Such treat- 
ment must be based upon the responsibilities and 
authority of the family and of the state with reference 
to those below the age of legal majority. It must be 
related to all forms of care that may be needed for 
children in their own homes or under some form of 
foster care. It must be carried on by those especially 
prepared to work with children as well as having a 
broad background of general preparation in the social 
case work field. 

May it not be possible to think of developing within 
the local welfare department a central unit for case 


work service, related closely to the “outpost” social 
services that are coming to be recognized as an essen- 
tial part of health, educational, recreational, or other 
forms of community service? The social worker in 
these “outposts” of social work will foster the devel- 
opment of housing, employment, health or educa- 
tional or recreational programs, or of the work of the 
police and the courts, on the basis of a realistic under- 
standing of individual needs, and will help to work 
out conflicts and gaps in the social adjustment of the 
child who is served in one of these programs. But 
for those who require much more comprehensive 
and prolonged treatment, reference would be made 
to the central case work service of the welfare depart- 
ment. It would, of course, be necessary to develop 
community-wide planning in which both public and 
private agencies found their places in meeting total 
needs. The relationship of the case work service out- 
lined above to the public assistance services would 
need to be worked out to assure the full development 
and effective correlation of all parts of the social wel- 
fare program, and the necessary social services to 
families receiving assistance. 

Specialized child welfare service could be related 
to such a central core of case work service through 
interchange of experience and methods, and through 
placing in the children’s division responsibility for 
the development of close relationships with the “out- 
post” services and for special service in cases present- 
ing problems beyond the scope of the general case 
work service. Such specialized service to children 
would be supplied through children’s divisions in the 
more populous units, and through the services of 
regional or district workers on state staffs in the less 
populous. As to the technical aspects of the program 
the local child welfare workers would need direct 
access to the child welfare consultants and super- 
visors on the staff of the state welfare agency. 

It is apparent that major changes in the social se- 
curity programs will be given consideration in the 
next Congress. The program of child welfare services, 
as well as assistance service, should have a place in 
such consideration. Careful study of the responsibil- 
ities now vested in local and state public welfare agen- 
cies, the functions for which they should be responsi- 
ble, and the methods of organization best adapted to 
these functions, is urgently needed. Only as we 
develop clear understanding of the scope, functions, 
methods, and personnel required, can we plan wisely 
for the development of public welfare services for all 
people who need such service, and especially for the 
children whose welfare is of such great concern to 
the states and the nation. 
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sociation activities reached a new high in 1944 

despite the limitations of wartime conditions. 
A full schedule of regional meetings, staff visits, and 
local institutes brought a large part of the Associa- 
tion’s membership into direct contact for joint dis- 
cussion of mutual problems and social planning in a 
year that was unmarked by any dramatic changes in 
public welfare legislation or organization. 

The work of the Association this past year has, 
however, been conducted against a background of an 
aroused public interest in the community approach 
to social problems, a widespread interest in planning 
services for the discharged servicemen and a contin- 
uance of localized efforts to integrate already estab- 
lished services and welfare programs. 

This annual report of the activities of the Associa- 
tion and its staff is primarily a factual presentation 
of what has been done in 1944. An added purpose is 
to examine these activities from the standpoint of 
how they may be directed for the coming year toward 
their maximum usefulness to our members who 
throughout the country carry the actual burden of 
bringing helpful services to the needy people of our 
nation. 


A= PARTICIPATION by APWA members in As- 


STAFF AND OrrFice ACTIVITIES 


Publications 


HE MONTHLY JouRNAL Public Welfare, which made 
Tis initial appearance in January 1943, underwent 
a slight change in format on its first anniversary. In 
the interest of paper conservation, the journal was 
reduced from thirty-two to twenty-four pages, but a 
reduction in type and change of page arrangement 
allowed the same quantity of material to be presented 
as formerly. 

The selection of material for Public Welfare is 
based on an editorial estimate of the readers’ varied 
and current interests. Continued success in maintain- 
ing the quality of material will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the readers who will not only provide con- 
structive suggestions but also will suggest the sources 
of new material and submit original material for its 
pages. Demand for reprints of special articles for use 
in in-service training programs and for wider dis- 


tribution has continued throughout the year. During 
1944, six feature articles were reprinted for wide 
distribution and at very reasonable cost. 


Letter to Members 


The Letter to Members has continued to be a reg- 
ular feature of membership service. Frequently this 
letter is devoted entirely to comment of the Washing- 
ton scene and at other times includes news of state 
and local activities. Plans are being made for im- 
proved coverage of “grass roots” information without 
sacrificing the desirable brevity of the letter itself. 

During the year, a special questionnaire and sub- 
sequent letter for state welfare administrators was 
used for the purpose of exchanging views on specific 
recommendations related to the amendment of the 
Social Security Act. A summary of these views were 
included in a formal statement presented to the Sen- 
ate Postwar Planning Committee by the President 
of the Association, copies of which were made avail- 
able to the members. 


Public Welfare Directory 


The 1944 edition of the Public Welfare Directory 
was well received, a total of 1587 copies being sold 
during the year, an increase over the 1406 sold in 1943. 
Editorial and printing difficulties caused a delay in 
the delivery date of the publication which had been 
shifted to April 1 in order to include the many new 
appointments which ordinarily take place on January 
1. In spite of substantially increased printing costs, 
the sales price of the Directory was unchanged. 

A revised and enlarged section on settlement laws 
proved timely and popular and will be continued 
with a new section added in 1945 outlining the public 
benefits and services available to veterans. The con- 
tinued demand for this publication is the best measure 
of its usefulness to its purchasers. 


Special Articles 


Standard publications of the reference variety con- 
tinue to rely on our staff members to contribute 
general and specialized articles on public welfare. 
Such articles have been prepared for the Social Work 
Yearbook, the American Yearbook, the Municipal 
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Yearbook, Public Administration Review, Medical 
Care, and Public Personnel Review. Four APWA 
members have served on the Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee of Survey Mid-Monthly. Staff members have 
provided numerous book reviews for professional 
publications. 


Inquiries 


One of the direct services which reaches the in- 
dividual member is the answering of specific inquiries 
generally by mail. Two hundred and seventy-eight 
such inquiries originating in 41 states and others from 
the islands and Canada were answered during the 
year. While some of these inquiries can be handled 
routinely or through the loan of library material, 
many of them require careful research and the devo- 
tion of considerable staff time. Medical care with 
particular emphasis on the problems of the aged and 
chronically ill and questions on veterans services stood 
highest on the list of inquiries although inquiries on 
problems of organization, board relationships, salaries, 
service ratings, and standards of case work were 
numerous. 


Loan Library 


1944 has witnessed an increased demand from both 
agency and individual members for the loan of ma- 
terial maintained in the Association library. It should 
be noted that this library is peculiarly specialized in 
that it includes only materials which are not generally 
available. Publications which are readily purchased 
and ordinarily available to our members are not in- 
cluded. Instead an attempt is made to collect useful 
reports and studies of limited circulation; collections 
of administrative materials from several agencies deal- 
ing with one subject, such as compensation schedules 
or service ratings and examples of particularly effec- 
tive reporting, manuals, and annual reports. Most of 
the Association’s publications which are now out of 
print may be obtained through the loan library. A list 
of the loan library items is published annually and 
new accessions are also noted in the monthly journal. 

The library has published during the past year 
bibliographies on medical care and the care of the 
aged and chronically ill, and made a particular point 
of including in the loan library most publications listed 
in the bibliographies. 


Cooperation 


Cooperation with other related agencies takes a 
variety of forms. Associate group meetings at the 
National Conference of Social Work have been joint- 
ly sponsored by APWA and a number of other 


groups. Several joint committees have been active in 
the past year in the field of medical care, hospital ad- 
ministration, and housing. Staff members serve as 
directors in a number of national organizations con- 
cerned with social work and represent the Associa- 
tion on numerous committees of public and private 
agencies that work on specialized studies. Attendance 
by staff members at many conferences and meetings 
serves both the purpose of presenting the public wel- 
fare approach to many social questions and to bring 
to the Association membership information and 
knowledge from other fields of interest. 


Surveys 


A survey of the welfare division of the Department 
of Health and Welfare of Manitoba was conducted in 
1944 by the Association. Miss Martha Chickering of 
California was engaged as director of the survey and 
she was assisted by all full-time members of the staff. 
The survey produced two formal reports: one pre- 
senting recommendations for the reorganization of 
the provincial welfare functions, the other making 
recommendations for the improvement of court pro- 
cedures governing juvenile delinquents. The reports 
were presented formally to the provincial cabinet by 
the Director. 

Public Administration Service, in conducting sur- 
veys of the Wayne County (Michigan) Department 
of Welfare, the Toronto City Department of Welfare, 
and the South Carolina State Department of Welfare, 
called on the Association for consultant service and 
your Director spent a week on each survey. 


Personnel Consultations 


While the Association does not maintain a formal- 
ized placement service, staff members inevitably find 
a good deal of their time devoted to inquiries from 
state and local public welfare agencies about available 
personnel and inquiries from individuals who are 
seeking new work opportunities. The Association 
works closely with the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House and the Social Work Vocational Bureau, 
which maintain a personnel service for federal, state, 
and local administrative agencies interested in secur- 
ing qualified and experienced personnel. Members of 
the Association who are available for placement are 
urged to file personnel records with P. A. C. H., 
since the files of this organization are used freely to 
make referrals to those agencies which have staff 
vacancies. 

The continued shortage of welfare personnel has 
increased the number of opportunities for the Associa- 
tion to serve its membership. Considerable correspond- 
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ence and many personal interviews have engaged 
the members of the staff during 1944, this being 
particularly true of Mrs. Ella W. Reed who handles 
all such work for public welfare positions. In addition, 
personnel interviews have been held for UNRRA 
and other organizations to save excessive travel on 
the part of applicants. 


Frevp ActIvITIEs 


NOTHER WAR YEAR has been completed without the 
A iclding of an annual membership meeting, but 
the five regional round table conferences held 
throughout the country in 1944, with total attendance 
of 1,823, reached the largest number of APWA mem- 
bers in the history of the organization. These meetings 
were held in Columbia, South Carolina, (June-427) ; 
Boston, Massachusetts, (June - 487); Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, (September - 150); Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, (October - 250); and Chicago, Illinois, (Dec- 
ember - 509). 

Among the problems most frequently discussed and 
of major interest to the conference attendants were 
care of the chronically ill, coordination of public 
assistance and child welfare, medical care for low 
income groups, problems of state-local relationships, 
delinquency prevention, community planning, post- 
war problems of migrant families, and staff develop- 
ment. 

The pattern of regional meetings designed to bring 
to every member of the Association an opportunity 
for participation will be continued throughout 1945, 
barring wartime restrictions that may affect organized 
conferences. The unusually large attendance at 
APWA'’s regional conferences over the past two years 
may lead to an increase in the number of regions in 
order that the informal nature of the programs and 
opportunties for discussions within limited sized 
groups may be maintained. (In compliance with the 
government's request, APWA’s regional meetings 
will now be suspended until wartime travel require- 
ments are lessened. It is planned to maintain con- 
tacts between members of the Association through 
small local meetings that will comply with both the 
spirit and letter of the official directives.) 


INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES 


HE PROFESSIONAL staff of the Association has pro- 
Tvided leaders for numerous institutes and con- 
ferences throughout the year. These meetings in- 
cluded study groups at state welfare conferences, state 
staff development institutes, regional meetings of 
county welfare directors, county-wide institutes for 
county supervisory and administrative staffs, and 
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various round table discussions. New Mexico, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia were the 
scenes of the state institutes, and local meetings were 
conducted at Jackson, Knoxville, and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Hamilton, Ohio; New Haven, Hartford, 
Litchfield, Norwich, and Greenwich, Connecticut; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Albuquerque, Portales, Las Vegas, 
Hot Springs, and Santa Fe, New Mexico; and Rich- 
mond, Virginia. These formal meetings conducted by 
Mrs. Ella W. Reed, Social Work Consultant, were 
supplemented by many informal conferences with 
small groups of workers throughout the country. 

Noteworthy in the year’s program of institutes has 
been the opportunity to reach out to the “grass roots” 
of public welfare which brings the services of the As- 
sociation to the workers on the firing line and gives 
the staff a close-hand view of day-to-day problems. 
The institute program has also allowed the collection 
of valuable case material, some of which will be 
published. 

All members of the staff attended the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Cleveland, Ohio, where an 
exhibit of Association publications was maintained 
and a headquarters room for APWA was open for 
individual conferences and committee meetings. Staff 
members attended six state welfare conferences, at two 
of which institutes were conducted, and in the re- 
mainder participation took the form of prepared ad- 
dresses or papers. 

Association publications and exhibit material was 
sent to.a number of state welfare conferences where 
individual members had volunteered to conduct the 
exhibit. 


Tue Nationa Councits Or Strate Anp Loca 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 


E; A. WILLSON, Executive Director of the North 
Dakota Public Welfare Board, who had been 
elected Chairman of the National Council of State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, re- 
signed during the year to accept foreign assignment 
with UNRRA, and the leadership of this organization 
was assumed by the Vice Chairman, W. S. Terry, Jr., 
State Director of the Louisiana Department of Wel- 
fare. One session in each program of the five APWA 
regional conferences was given over to a meeting of 
the state administrators of that region, with the mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Council in 
that region presiding. These small and informal con- 
ferences provided an excellent opportunity for the 
welfare directors of nearby states to discuss common 
problems. The annual meeting of the Council was 
held December 12 and 13 at the Edgewater Beach 
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Hotel in Chicago, and the executive sessions provided 
the opportunity for a thorough discussion of policy 
and administrative questions. The meeting as usual 
brought federal officials into the conference and also 
provided for joint meetings with the local welfare 
administrators who were meeting at the same time. 

Joseph Baldwin, Lake County (Indiana) Welfare 
Director, chairmanned the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators throughout the year, 
and meetings of this Council followed a similar pat- 
tern to those of the state administrators. The member- 
ship of the Council has grown from 473 in 1943 to 645 
at present. 

Through the organization of the Councils and 
their representation on the Executive Committee of 
the Association, both state and local administrators 
have been able to contribute their practical experience 
to the planning of Association activities, and among 
themselves to come to common conclusions on the 
future objectives of their respective welfare programs. 


CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


ton DEVICE OF standing committees in the Associa- 
tion, appointed to work on specific social problems, 
provides a much needed continuity in the considera- 
tion and development of national welfare policies. 
While the total amount of committee work is gen- 
erally limited both by budget and the availability of 
staff, the year 1944 saw most of the major committees 
of the Association in action and making substantial 
contributions to current thinking on difficult social 
questions. 


The Committee on War Services 


The Committee on War Services, headed by Miss 
Loula Dunn, and staffed by Elizabeth Wickenden, 
met twice during the year at Washington for program 


planning and conference with representatives of fed- , 


eral agencies. Its conclusions on the development and 
effectiveness of wartime welfare services were sum- 
marized in reports subsequently printed in Public 
Welfare. At the close of the year, the Committee 
rendered its final report to the Board of Directors 
and asked for its discharge, believing that the atten- 
tion previously given to wartime services should now 
be turned through other committees to problems of 
postwar planning. 


Committee on Personnel 


The Association’s Personnel Committee, headed by 
Mr. Robert P. Wray, held one two-day session in 
Chicago and another in New York, besides meeting 


again in Chicago during the annual sessions of the 
State and Local Councils. The attention of the Com- 
mittee has this year been particularly directed to the 
current situation in Civil Service administration and 
to the problem of granting preference to veterans in 
welfare employment. A formal statement on this 
subject was prepared by the Committee, approved by 
the Board of Directors, and published in Public Wel- 
fare. 

The Personnel Committee has also concerned itself 
in establishing principles which reflect the approach 
of public welfare administrators to the problem of 
preparation for welfare work and dealing specifically 
with questions of pre-professional education. A tenta- 
tive statement on this subject has been prepared and 
published but the Committee intends to continue its 
studies in this area. 


The Committee on Public Aid Policies 


This important Committee, headed by Mr. Harry O. 
Page, Director of Maine’s Department of Health and 
Welfare, held a two-day session in Washington in 
1944 during which continued discussion was held of 
the proposed amendments to the Social Security Act. 
The Committee concerned itself also, in meeting with 
the entire Social Security Board, with interpretations 
of assistance policy as outlined in the Board’s State 
Letter No. 35. The Considerations of this Committee 
were particularly directed to an examination of the 
weak spots in existing federal, state, and local wel- 
fare programs. 


Medical Care and Hospitalization. 


The Association’s chief activity of the past year in 
the field of medical care has been through the Joint 
APWA and American Hospital Association Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Ellen C. Potter 
and the staff assistance of Dr. Gertrude Sturges. 

This Committee has met frequently in New York 
City to review previously established principles of 
medical care administration with particular discus- 
sions on the principles governing payment of hospital 
costs. 

This Committee sponsored an invitation conference 
in which professional and governmental leaders sat 
down to analyze the total problem of meeting the 
needs of the aged and chronically ill. The conclusions 
of this special conference pointed to the organization 
of a national conference on this subject with the 
added suggestion that a continuing organization is 
needed to stimulate action on a broad front to pro- 
vide the facilities necessary to properly serve the 
chronically ill. 
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Committee on Child Welfare 

Under the chairmanship of William H. Stauffer, 
former welfare director in Virginia and now with 
UNRRA, the Child Welfare Committee held an im- 
portant two-day conference in Washington to discuss 
the effectiveness of the present organization of child 
welfare activities at all governmental levels. The re- 
port of this Committee emphasizes particularly the 
inadequate coverage in local communities of child 
welfare services and the need for further integration 
of existing services with other community welfare 
activities. 


Housing 


The Joint Committee of APWA with the National 
Association of Housing Officials was reorganized to 
include representatives of the American Association 
of Social Workers, the Family Welfare Association of 
America, and the Community Chests and Councils. 
This Committee has met frequently producing a 
critical analysis of the Rent Certificate Plan and de- 
veloping principles governing the application of 
social services to the management of public housing 
operations. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


NDER THE DIRECTION of Elizabeth Wickenden, the 

Association maintains an office at 522 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. Through this office, 
varied services are provided directly to members of 
the Association who visit the capitol which run the 
gamut of locating an individual that the member 
wishes to see, digging out elusive publications, or 
giving a current picture of what’s going on in Con- 
gress. 

Through this office, our representative keeps in 
constant touch with the federal agencies most closely 
connected with state and local welfare activities and 
on occasion confers with staff members of any other 
agencies whose activities or interests touch the welfare 
field. In addition, close tabs are kept on legislative 
proposals in order that our membership may be fully 
and promptly informed on welfare laws that directly 
concern them. Miss Wickenden frequently brings the 
story of Washington happenings to our membership 
at regional meetings and state conferences and re- 
presents the staff at many conferences held in Wash- 
ington by groups in related fields. 


FiscaL MANAGEMENT 


_ BUSINESS MANAGEMENT of our Association pre- 
sents a picture of steadily increasing income from 
membership dues and a corresponding decline in 
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monies received from the Spelman Fund. It signifies 
no lack of appreciation of the splendid and substan- 
tial support of public welfare administration by the 
Spelman Fund, to point out that its announced policy 
of several years standing to decrease its grant each 
year engenders a major problem in management for 
APWA. Our growth in membership, healthy as it is, 
does not keep pace with the curtailment in subsidy 
grants and the inevitable result has been a decreased 
staff with which to maintain the services of the As- 
sociation. 

An eventual and desirable goal for the Association 
is to possess a degree of financial support from its 
membership that will carry the regular overhead of 
the organization with only research and special pro- 
jects to be financed through subsidy grants. It is to be 
remembered, however, that public welfare in its pres- 
ent concept is a relatively new field. The next decade 
can witness as dramatic a development of welfare 
programs and services as did the past decade. In such 
event the demands on the Association for the kind of 
services that only it can offer are apt to be consider- 
ably beyond the limitations of a budget provided en- 
tirely through membership income. During the im- 
mediate postwar years, it will be particularly import- 
ant for the Association to seek substantial financial 
support from other than its members if the Associa- 
tion is to provide the services which will be needed, at 
the time when they are needed. In this connection it 
is particularly gratifying that the Columbia Founda- 
tion in San Francisco has recently granted $2,500 to 
the Association to assist in stimulating conferences 
and Association services in the west coast states. 

While the outward and familiar services of the As- 
sociation have been satisfactorily maintained in spite 
of reduced staff, there has been considerable neglect 
of a proper function of APWA which is to evaluate 
the recent changes in public welfare organization and 
administration in order that this past experience can 
be used to move more quickly and soundly to our 
broad objectives. Specific projects of this type of work 
have been drawn as a basis for seeking financial sup- 
port which will provide necessary additional staff. 


MEMBERSHIP 


HE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP of 2610 at the end of 1944 
b praitoneeonh a gain of 314 members. This member- 
ship is made up of 1777 in the $5.00 classification; 
721 in the $3.00 group (first year rate for new mem- 
bers); and 112 agency memberships. In 1944, the rec- 
ord of renewal of all classes of membership was the 
best in the Association’s history. 

Income from membership dues totalled $16,447.33 
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during 1944 and represented an increase of 20 per 
cent over 1943. The income was divided as follows: 


INS Sicicensstinisaitintstithiinibttcnseicedin $11,009.33 
Agency 5,438.00 





Membership promotion is based on continued 
solicitation of public welfare workers by mail and 
through direct contacts by membership committees in 
each state. Credit is due the enthusiastic interest of 
many chairmen of state membership committees who 
have devoted time and energy to the promotion of 
new memberships and to several who have directed 
elaborate promotion programs. 

The national membership committee is at present 
studying a revision of the dues schedules for agency 
memberships in order to develop a more equitable 
scale and one more accurately related to the ability to 
contribute. 


1945 


HE YEAR AHEAD holds promise of an accelerated pace 
ied victory. V-E day alone, arriving in 1945, 
will present many challenges to public welfare 
workers. The way may be cleared finally for con- 
sideration of important changes in the Federal So- 
cial Security Act which would initiate a chain of 
developments in welfare policy and administration 
reaching down to the smallest hamlet. 


A large majority of state legislatures will meet dur- 
ing 1945 and much welfare legislation will be con- 
sidered and made into law. Welfare administrators 
need to apply their experience to legislative proposals 
to insure that changes lead to improved programs and 
better administrative practices. 

The fact that shortage of personnel and limited 
financial resources may still vex the administrator 
can well serve to test his ingenuity, his capacity, 
and his courage. 

In this situation, APWA members can well seek 
help from each other and from their Association in a 
mutual determination that public welfare will meet 
the demands made on it. The staff of the Association 
will bend every effort to make its own contribution 
effective. 

As the only national voluntary organization operat- 
ing specifically in the field of public welfare, the 
American Public Welfare Association carries heavy 
responsibilities for assisting in the development of 
sound public welfare programs and in providing the 
setting in which public welfare workers can work 
cooperatively toward improved policies and practices. 
How well we fulfill our responsibilities depends on 
the individual efforts of every member and his ability 
to focus on one objective—the welfare of the public. 


Howard L. Russell 
Director 
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Bud get for 

Grants 1943 1944 1945 
A AR Te PF TE $42,597.36 $37,000.00 $33,000.00 

SE yeaa Cree erie reer ee Wen ee 5,000.00 
Se ee ET ae = ALENT 13,939.08 16,447.33 18,000.00 
Publication Sales 2,956.62 3,140.18 4,000.00 
I a a 1,624.12 __ 2,831.13 2,500.00 
Teas Cash Receipts §$_.____.__._.... RIS $59,418.64 $57,500.00 
Disbursements 

I taal _. $36,868.37 $34,620.19 $32,935.00 
Office Expense 7,075.43 6,927.05 6,500.00 
En aS 3,020.00 2,996.91 2,465.00 
Travel 10,463.79 6,639.11 7,500.00 
I nl a ae 7,455.36 7,023.31 7,000.00 
I SI snsoencurennsseninsceseciemsinaeensbibaiaunidnagsoon 600.00 600.00 600.00 
DF |, nD eee 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Total Disbursements $65,982.95 $59,306.57 $57,500.00 











A NURSING HOME? 





WHEN DUES A BUARUING HOUSE BECOME 


by Exxen C. Porrer, M.D., F.A.C.P., Director, and Laura HoweE.t and 
Marian Lockwoon, Field Representatives, Division of Medicine and 
Inspection, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 





determine when an establishment is a “nursing 

home” and not a “boarding house”? This be- 
comes an important question to answer when the 
need of the individual person is considered and when 
the bill for service rendered is to be paid out of public 
funds. It is important to municipal zoning and health 
departments when a determination of eligibility for 
license is involved in regard to a nursing home which 
may be subject to license, while a boarding house 
is not. 

New Jersey has been faced with this problem in 
the enforcement of the power, vested in the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, to license nursing 
homes. These homes serve large numbers of old-age 
assistance clients, as well as wards of municipal relief 
departments and persons of considerable means. 

Because it seems possible to charge higher rates in 
nursing homes than in boarding houses, there is a 
tendency on the part of some operators to represent 
themselves as able to provide nursing care, when as 
a matter of fact they are not equipped or staffed to 
render such care. 

Another factor enters the picture, when in a given 
town the zoning ordinances prohibit the establish- 
ment of nursing homes in residential districts and the 
operator side-steps the ordinance by representing the 
establishment as a boarding house. Moreover, she 
may not wish to decrease her profits and therefore 
fails to employ qualified nursing personnel and 
equipment and insists to the local authorities that she 
runs a boarding house. 

To facilitate the differentiation between these two 
forms of private business, both of which are subject 
to license, one by the state, the other by the local 
health officer, the State Board of Control of the De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies has formulated 
a statement, based upon many years of experience of 
its field staff, and has established criteria for differ- 
entiation between boarders and patients, for the guid- 
ance of the field representatives of the Department 
and of the field staff of the State Division of Old 
Age Assistance and of County Welfare Boards. 

There follows the substance of this official state- 
ment: 


H: Is A SOCIAL investigator or social worker to 


Definitions 

According to the interpretation of the Attorney 
General, the Nursing Home Act applies to persons 
caring for more than one patient at any one time. 
Therefore, where there is under care more than one 
person, coming under the classification of patients, as 
described below, the institution is subject to the pro- 
vision of Title 30, Chapter 11 of the Revised Statutes. 


Nursing Home: 


A nursing home is a private home or an institution 
which is established for, or undertakes to “give care, 
treatment or nursing of persons ill with disease, or 
who are crippled, infirm or in any way afflicted.” 


Title 30: 11-1. 
Patient: 


A patient is a person who is “ill with disease, 
crippled or infirm or in any way afflicted.” Infirm 
is construed to mean that the individual is in need of 
assistance in bathing, dressing and/or some type of 
supervision. 


Boarding House: 
A boarding house shall be construed to be a family 


home or larger structural unit in which, for compen- 
sation, persons are given room and board including 
heat, light, toilet and bathroom facilities; and in 
which there is no agreement between operator and 
boarder to give personal care or special attention; and 
no advertising shall indicate that such care is available. 


Boarder: 


A boarder is an active individual who needs no 
service other than room and board and who is able 
to go up and down stairs unassisted; able to dress 
and bathe without assistance or supervision; the 
boarder may employ a nurse for care during a tem- 
porary illness but in case of incapacitating illness must 
seek care elsewhere. 


Clarification of Chronics, Convalescents, and 
Mentally Ill 


There are many diseases classified as chronic in 
certain stages of which patients can be classified as 
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boarders. In this chronic classification, as well as in 
the different stages of arteriosclerosis when symptoms 
of mental deterioration are manifested, there is need 
for an individual evaluation as to whether the person 
is a boarder or a patient. An eccentric individual may 
or may not need care or supervision. 

A “chronic” illness is one which is of long duration. 
Patients with a chronic illness usually require nursing 
care over a period of two months or more. They may 
be bedfast or able to be about with assistance and/or 


under close supervision. 


The terms “convalescent” and “chronic” are loosely 
and interchangeably used by the public. A con- 
valescent shall be construed as a patient recovering 
from an illness or operation, in need of sheltered care 
and a minimum of medication and otherwise able to 
be about. Each convalescent must be considered on 
his own merits. 


Mental illness is present in many forms. Such 
persons are not responsible for their acts, which may 
endanger their own welfare and be of great danger 
to others. They are not suitable for care in a nursing 
or convalescent home. Provision is made for their 
care in public mental hospitals or licensed sanatoria 
(R. S. 30-10) equipped and staffed by persons quali- 
fied to handle the mentally ill. 


Criteria for Differentiation Between 
Boarders and Patients 


BoaRDERs: 


Boarders should be able 


PATIENTS: 
Patients are usually bed- 


A boarder should be 
able, unaccompanied, to 
make office visits to a phy- 
sician or to a clinic except- 
ing during an acute illness. 
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A person who is on a 
rigid diet for a long period 
of time, such as in diabetes, 
is a patient and so are 
hemiplegia cases, arthritics 
or Parkinsonians, etc., who 
with great difficulty get 
about without assistance 
but who are in need of 


help. 


Criteria for Differentiation Between Boarding 
House and Nursing Home 


Boarpine House: 

A boarding house serves 
meals in dining room, and 
there are no special diets 
served, 


There are no toilet facil- 
ities other than toilet and 
bathroom standard equip- 
ment. 

There is no equipment 
for invalids. 


There is no nursing per- 
sonnel employed by the op- 
erator. A boarder tempo- 
rarily incapacitated may 
employ a nurse. 


The rate for boarders ap- 
proximates that of the gen- 
eral range in the vicinity 


Nursinc Home: 

A nursing home provides 
tray service for a substan- 
tical nurse, or nurses’ aides. 


Nursing homes are 
equipped with commodes, 
bedpans and urinals, in ad- 
dition to standard equip- 
ment. Beds are equipped 
with rubber sheeting. 


Nursing homes have 
wheel chairs, bed boards, 
back rests, special treat- 
ment or dressing trays, etc., 
and a liberal number of 
medications. 

Nursing homes employ 
one or more registered 





to go up and down stairs 
without help and to go un- 
accompanied on visits, shop- 
ping, to church, business, 
movies, etc. Also, should 
be able to bathe and dress 
without help. 


A blind person able to 
take care of himself ac- 
ceptably but not able to 
leave the premises (if there 
is no other physical or 
mental illness) may 
considered as a boarder and 
not a patient. 


fast, chairfast, or unable to 
go up and down stairs 
without assistance. Usually 
they are unable to go to 
bathroom and attend to 
toileting without help. They 
may be partially or wholly 
incontinent. 

A person who is in 
need of medications, dress- 
ings, treatments, or special 
supervision over a period 
of two months or more is 
a patient. 

Patients are those unable 
to make periodic visits to 
clinic or doctor’s office 
alone, or must be taken by 
car or ambulance. A per- 
son who requires periodic 
visits to the home by a phy- 
sician over a period ex- 
ceeding that of an acute ill- 
ness is a patient. 


nurses, a graduate or prac- 
tical nurse or nurses’ aides. 

The rates for nursing 
homes are higher than rates 
charged in boarding houses 
that have similar living ac- 
commodations and are in 


comparable neighborhoods. 


and is commensurate with 
the accommodations pro- 


vided. 


These definitions, in conjunction with the specific 
criteria enumerated above, enable an investigator or 
social worker to arrive at a definite evaluation of the 
nature and quality of the services offered. 


When the record of the inspection is produced in 
court or in conference, it has the value of real evidence 
on the basis of which a decision may be rendered 
and penalty be charged against the operation of a 
“black market” nursing home; or the individual op- 
erator may agree to the evacuation of all “patients” 
and limit the intake to persons able to take care of 
themselves. 








AN EXAMPLE UF THE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


PROCESS IN A PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY 


by Mary Lois Py.es 


The New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


(formerly Director of Child Welfare 
State Social Security Commission of Missouri) 





PART I. COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


relationships for its very existence. There must 

be a group of persons who believe in the need 
for the agency and support and guide its work. In 
private agencies there are charters, contributors, 
boards of directors, committee members, and spon- 
sors. In public agencies there are statutes, tax payers, 
and appropriations, boards of responsible officials, and 
interested citizens and voters. For both public and 
private agencies there are also relationships with 
other programs and organizations in the local com- 
munity, state, and nation. 

The state child welfare agency of Missouri was 
established by law through the efforts of interested 
citizens and is based on legal powers and duties. It is 
administered by an unsalaried commission of five 
citizens, an administrator, and professional employees. 
It is financed by state funds and federal grants as 
appropriated by the State Legislature, and as made 
available by Congress. 

For forty years the state had been giving some 
supervision to children who were separated from 
their own families and under the care of local and 
private children’s institutions and agencies. This 
supervision was given by means of visiting the 
agencies, conferring with their directors, establishing 
minimum standards for the licenses which laws re- 
quired the agencies to obtain, and helping them at- 
tain approved methods for the care of the children 
entrusted to them. 

The only direct care of children provided by the 
state agency was through the State Home and foster 
care programs for children accepted on juvenile 
court commitment as needing care away from their 
own families and communities permanently. Related 
laws indicated that the state agency should help 
local communities make plans for other neglected 
and handicapped children when local agencies and 
officials could not do so. Lack of funds and inade- 
quate staff seriously limited the amount of such as- 


A: SOCIAL AGENCY is dependent upon community 


sistance which could be given to local communities 
by the state agency. . 

In 1936 the child welfare services program started 
with federal grants and made possible increased 
service to local citizens and officials in better care of 
children in rural communities. Additional workers 
were employed to talk with leaders in every county 
to learn child welfare needs there and the possibilities 
of meeting them, and to establish a program of local 


. services for children in selected communities. These 


workers carried on some case work with a dual pur- 
pose of meeting the needs of as many children as 
could be served and of demonstrating to the residents 
and officials of the communities what could be done 
for children through expanded social services. 


CoMMUNITY INTERPRETATION AND ORGANIZATION 


HE SAME WORKERS who carried on case work also 

did community interpretation and organization. 
This was done not only through the interpretation of 
their services which is inherent in the case work job 
itself but also through planned efforts to establish 
new services and to join forces with other needed 
welfare programs. No one person was employed to 
develop public relations and community organization 
but these were regarded as important responsibilities 
of the entire staff. Support for the program of the 
agency and suggestions for its improvement were 
sought from local residents and officials to whom the 
work was demonstrated and explained. By means of 
reports, conferences, and staff meetings this knowl- 
edge of local conditions was continuously made 
known to the state agency. 


FuNcTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS WITH Loca, CoMMUNITY 


HE STATE PROvIDED funds, personnel, and standards 
Tes service which could not be obtained by many 
counties alone. A special relationship was developed 
between the state agency and some counties through 
agreements for a child welfare worker to give full 
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time local service. For as many counties as available 
funds and staff permitted, a worker with required 
qualifications was provided from state and federal 
funds with the county making some financial allot- 
ment for such items as travel expenses and office ar- 
rangements. 

The worker was responsible to the state agency, 
county officials, and a county advisory committee of 
local leaders. These kept the worker informed about 
the community and explained the work of the agency 
to the community. The local advisory committees 
included lay citizens and also representatives of the 
oficial governmental bodies of the county who were 
responsible for local provisions for children. These 
relationships were important local roots for the state 
administered child welfare program. 

As a further means of keeping in touch with both 
professional and lay leadership in all parts of the 
state, the agency formed a Child Welfare State Ad- 
visory Committee. Persons appointed to this Com- 
mittee represented leading private children’s agencies 
in the state, the schools of social work, councils of 
social agencies, juvenile courts, League of Women 
Voters, Missouri Association for Social Welfare, and 
the child welfare department of the American Legion 
and its Auxiliary. 


A Strate Councit or Pustic WELFARE AGENCIES 


LTHOUGH RECENT years had brought some con- 
A solidution of separate state departments, there 
were still many different agencies concerned with 
public welfare. After the social security programs 
began operating under five separate state organiza- 
tions, workers in several organizations started a 
State Council of Public Welfare Agencies. The fol- 
lowing separate state departments were represented: 
State Board of Health, Cancer Commission, Educa- 
tion Department, Penal Board, Board of Probation 
and Parole, Social Security Commission, Crippled 
Children’s Service, State School for the Deaf, Board 
of Managers of Eleemosynary Institutions, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service, Labor Department, 
Planning Board, and Merit System Council. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration and Work Projects Ad- 
ministration also joined. 


Case Work as A Facror 1n COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


ASE WORK PROVIDES extensive information about 

many difficulties which arise from social condi- 
tions, the extent to which present programs are effec- 
tive in meeting needs, and desirable modifications 
and changes. 


During the period described in the Missouri child 
welfare agency, community organization was recog- 
nized as very important in bringing about increased 
resources for children. More public understanding of 
case work service was regarded as a prerequisite for 
the additional backing and funds which were needed 
for expanded services. Staff members felt a respon- 
sibility to report to the public not only about the 
total work of the agency but also about the social 
trends and needs which they noted from their case 
work experience. 

Reports showed also that in contrast to the 11 new 
children admitted to State Home in 1939, the district 
workers had given service to about four thousand 
children in their own communities. Many of these 
children had special problems which called for serv- 
ices that were unavailable. For example, one year 
the workers were asked to make plans for 574 chil- 
dren who were mentally retarded, about 200 of whom 
needed institutional care which could not be obtained. 
The only state resource for subnormal children was 
the overcrowded institution administered by the Elee- 
mosynary Board. 

Interpretation was made to all interested persons 
and officials of the care needed for each child as in- 
dicated by careful case study. Help was given in mak- 
ing plans. Applications from court officials or other 
local workers to send children to the State Home 
gradually changed to requests for a worker to help 
make and carry out whatever case work plan might 
be suitable for various children. 

There was no provision for a general boarding 
home program. Frequently children reached the 
State Home in a physical or emotional condition 
which demanded boarding care with a private family 
rather than group care in the institution. The ap- 
propriation act authorized expenditures for the sup- 
port of children from the State Home in hospitals or 
elsewhere, so temporary boarding care was provided 
from State Home funds for some of the extremely 
disturbed children. The staff of the institution saw 
from experience that boarding homes had advantages 
for many children. Improvements were made in 
the institutional program to serve the best interest of 
each child there insofar as possible, and staff mem- 
bers kept in mind the goal of normal family homes 
for the children and were willing for the institution 
to be discontinued. 

Financial reports showed that the institutional plant 
and program were expensive for a small number of 
children. Per capita costs increased as the number 
of children in the institution decreased. There was 
no drive to curtail current expenses unwisely but 
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there was question about the justification for contin- 
uing an inconveniently located small receiving home 
institution when receiving boarding homes seemed 
to be needed by most children. It was recognized 
that a period of study and care with a group of chil- 
dren was useful for some who came to the State 
Home but it was believed that this care could be 
obtained from other agencies in the state. It was 
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known that many institutions had facilities to care 
for additional children. Some of them offered special 
programs which could be available to children from 
various parts of the state if support could be obtained 
for each child from proper local or state funds. 

Other examples could be given of community or- 
ganization needs revealed by case work as well as 
by statistical and financial reports. 


PART II. A CASE STUDY IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


meanings but it is used here in the sense of a 

social work process rather than a field of social 
work engaged in only by specialized agencies. We 
are concerned with the efforts of persons and groups 
to discover social welfare needs and to visualize, de- 
velop, and direct social resources to meet these needs. 
The community in the geographical sense, in which 
we are looking at these needs and resources, is the 
state. The community of common interest is that of 
the welfare of the children of this state. 

The dictionary meaning of process is a systematic 
or progressive series of actions or operations with the 
view of producing something. Applying this defini- 
tion to the community organization example which 
we are studying we will try to analyze the way in 
which changes were brought about in provisions for 
the care of state wards. 


T HE TERM COMMUNITY organization is given many 


AWARENESS OF NEED FOR CHANGE 


HE AWARENESS OF the need for change is a neces- 
T sary beginning for consciously carrying on the 
community organization process. The awareness may 
develop so gradually and be so indigenous that it is 
hardly known how and when it began. In regard to 
the State Children’s Home, all case work experience 
of the agency and all its community relationships 
contributed to the realization by the child welfare 
workers that much more service was needed for 
children in their own homes and communities, that 
the State Children’s Home was not being used to its 
full capacity, that there were greater needs for the 
institution, and that a different program seemed more 
desirable for state wards. Also, the professional knowl- 
edge and connections of staff members gave under- 
standing of child welfare goals and standards and 
of the progress being made in other communities. 


LEADERSHIP EssENTIAL 


EADERSHIP Is required for directed community or- 
ganization. There must be persons who under- 
stand the significance of a situation and the indica- 


tions that changes are needed, who have imagination, 
vision, and knowledge of improvements which may 
be possible, and who know how to work with others 
toward effecting changes. In our example, some of 
the child welfare state staff members were the leaders 
in studying the meaning of the work of the agency 
and its findings and in making and carrying out 
plans toward the changes which they saw as desirable. 
They had good support from all the staff members 
in every part of the program. 

After becoming convinced that changes should be 
made in regard to the State Home the child welfare 
staff carried the community organization process fur- 
ther step by step. The first move was to obtain con- 
sideration of the situation by reporting the facts, fig- 
ures, and tentative suggestions to the Child Welfare 
Committee of the State Social Security Commission. 


WIpeErR CONSIDERATION OF THE SITUATION 


FTER SOMEONE OR a group forms an opinion that 
A changes are needed there must be wider consid- 
eration of the situation and possibilities. The Child 
Welfare Committee of the Commission was a logical 
and proper group with whom to begin this consid- 
eration since they represented both the governing 
body of the agency, and the public. Members of the 
Committee had some knowledge of child welfare 
standards, a real interest in social services, and sense 
of responsibility and pride toward their agency. Fur- 
ther information was desired about similar experience 
in other states. At a conference of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, staff members had heard of the 
experience of Michigan with their state institution 
for normal children. Upon request, that agency sent 
additional information about their reorganization ex- 
perience. Through the representatives of national 
agencies and associations, information was obtained 
also about child welfare progress and recognized 
standards throughout the country. 

Further advice and guidance was sought from the 
Child Welfare State Advisory Committee as a group 
composed of some child welfare experts and some 
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lay citizens who could apply national knowledge and 
standards to the particular situation in this state. 
Meetings were held with the Advisory Committee at 
which they considered the best ways of caring for 
state wards and of working toward more adequate 
service for all children. 

The Advisory Committee recommended the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Other plans should be made for the dependent 
and neglected children who have been given care at 
State Children’s Home and other plans should be 
made for the use of the institution. . .. Only a few of 
the 50 children who are now at State Home might 
need group care in some institution and there are 
about 50 private and local institutions with ample 
room to care for these children. More economical 
and more successful provision can be made for most 
children who need temporary shelter by establishing 
a few boarding homes in various districts to receive 
children in emergencies. Such boarding homes should 
not become institutions and should be accessible to 
medical and child guidance facilities. 

2. Further study should be made of ways of dis- 
charging the state’s responsibility to the 500 present 
wards and coordinating service to them with other 
child welfare work of the state. 

3. Careful study should be made to determine the 
best use of the institutional plant of State Children’s 
Home. 

4. A citizens’ group should consider ways of mak- 
ing many programs more adequate for all children 
of Missouri. 

These recommendations were reported to the State 
Administrator and all five commissioners. At this 
point the Commission officially reviewed the situation 
and the suggestions and advice which its child welfare 
division had obtained from the State Advisory Com- 
mittee, national agencies, and the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Commission itself. The Commis 
sion decided that it was its responsibility toward both 
the children and the taxpayers of the state to report 
the facts about the decreasing need for its present 
limited institutional program and to offer suggestions 
for improved and expanded services for all children. 
The Commission cooperated with several organiza- 
tions which tried to obtain a children’s code com- 
mission to work on point 4 above and took direct 
responsibility for trying to obtain changes in regard 
to the State Home as soon as possible. 

When the decision was made to work toward a 
boarding home program to replace the institution, 
there was planning as to how the goal could be 
achieved. Action by the State Legislature was neces- 


sary for permanent statutory changes. Information 
would be needed which would seem significant to 
the Legislature and public support of the plans should 
be made known. 


FurtrHer Data GATHERED 


NEED WAS FELT for more complete information 
A about child care programs in other states. During 
the summer of 1940 a questionnaire was sent to the 
directors of child welfare in all states asking for 
information about the number of children given care, 
boarding home resources, state funds for boarding 
care, enabling statutes, and state institutions for de- 
pendent and neglected children. The returns were 
not altogether comparable because of differences in 
state laws and programs but they gave further infor- 
mation of interest to the staff, State Commission, 
Advisory Committee, and later to citizens’ groups and 
legislative committees. About twenty-two states had 
an institution for normal dependent and neglected 
children. Twenty-eight states had state funds for 
boarding care, ranging from a demonstration $2,500 
per year in one state to over $1,500,000 in another. 
Other states had laws requiring counties and locali- 
ties to provide boarding care. Helpful material was 
given in regard to statutory provisions and per capita 
costs. 


CoopEeRATING Groups 


HEN CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS such as the Missouri 
W Association for Social Welfare and League of 
Women Voters were preparing their legislative pro- 
grams,they asked the state agency for information and 
recommendations. The civic organizations approved 
the plan of asking the Legislature to make provision 
for boarding homes for state wards and to make 
other use of the institution. They stood ready to aid 
in explaining and supporting these proposals when- 
ever necessary, and gave them some publicity through 
their membership and news releases. 


Reports PREPARED FOR STATE OFFICIALS 


HE Commission prepared reports and legislative 
j peters about their various programs for 
submission to the Governor and the Legislature. In 
November before the Legislature was to convene in 
January, a report was sent to the Governor that the 
number of children at the State Home was still de- 
clining and reasons were given for expected further 
decrease. It was reported also that the agency could 
care for wards without the institution and that the 
Eleemosynary Board, as had been learned from con- 
ferences with them, would like to have the institution 
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for much needed expansion of their facilities for the 
mentally subnormal. This was a reporting to the 
state executive of the facts as known to the agency 
about one of its programs and of the suggested 
changes offered by the agency from its experience 
and study of the situation. 


Support oF Loca CoMMUNITY AND STAFF ENLISTED 


T THE SAME TIME that reports to state officials were 

being prepared, the matter was discussed with 
leaders in the town in which the institution was lo- 
cated. The local townspeople were an important 
source of potential support or opposition and their 
desires probably would have considerable influence on 
the Legislature. Two members of boards, which had 
governed the State Home previously, lived in this 
town and naturally were interested in the suggested 
changes. Also, the members of the Legislature who 
would feel most closely concerned were the representa- 
tive from this county and the district senator. When 
the changing situation in regard to the State Home 
was explained over a period of time these leaders sup- 
ported the proposed plans. Michigan had pointed out 
that their chief opposition had come from the local 
community because the residents did not want men- 
tally subnormal children brought into their town. 
The town in Missouri did not raise this objection, 
perhaps because it was only thirty miles from the 
already existing large State School. Some citizens 
interested in the public schools asked how much 
money they would lose when State Education Depart- 
ment payments ceased for school attendance of state 
wards at local schools. By that time, however, there 
were so few children in State Home that there was 
little gain to the school system. Several citizens felt 
it would be of more advantage to the town to have 
the institution used to greater capacity even if it cared 
for subnormal children who did not attend the local 
schools. Some of the civic clubs of the community 
had the local members of the Legislature present the 
proposal at their meetings and on their own initiative 
the clubs voted their endorsement of the plan. News 
articles about these meetings appeared in the town 
papers and the matter was widely discussed in this 
community. 

Staff members at State Home became more inter- 
ested in best plans for the children and in other pos- 
sible positions than in having their work continue 
at the institution any longer than necessary. Their 
experience with the care of the children had entered 
into the decision that a boarding home program 
would be more desirable than the institution. They, 
as well as the child welfare service workers through- 


out the state, were kept informed about plans and 
progress and they were good sources of interpretation 
to their friends in various communities. 


Tue Le&cIsLative Process 


FEW DAYS BEFORE the Legislature convened, the 
Commission sent every member a letter about 
child welfare matters. Brief mention was made of 
the number of children given care under all programs 
of the agency, the importance of children to the state, 
and appreciation of the interest of members of the 
Legislature in children. Challenging information was 
given about boarding care of state wards, needed 
expansion of child welfare services to cover every 
county, and the need for state aid to counties for 
temporary local boarding home care of children. 
When the legislative session began the members 
from the location of the State Home offered to intro- 
duce bills to bring about the desired changes in the 
care of state wards and asked the agency for extensive 
information to use before the Legislature. They felt 
a close working relationship with the agency because 
they had been consulted early about these recom- 
mendations, understood them thoroughly, and ap- 
proved them as beneficial for their locality and for 
all the children of the state. They were good sponsors 
for the matter because it concerned their district, and 
they were also recognized leaders in the Legislature. 
When asked to submit proposed legislation, the 
legal department of the Commission, child welfare 
staff members, and members of the State Advisory 
Committee tried to prepare bills which would pro- 
vide a broad program of joint local and state child 
welfare services and foster care in local communities 
throughout the state as well as bills to transfer State 
Home and continue care for state wards. Members 
of the Legislature were interested in only the last 
two provisions, however. There were no leaders in 
the Legislature prepared to sponsor the larger program 
and no general support apparent for it. Much more 
time, study, interpretation, and gathering of support 
would be required for the attainment of a more com- 
plete range of case work services for children. At this 
point the importance of timing and selection became 
especially clear. In working toward changes in the 
State Home there had been good judgment in select- 
ing the time for developing public interest and under- 
standing and in taking each step toward bringing 
about these changes. The time was not yet propitious 
for a larger program and much more leadership 
would be required. The feelers put out in regard 
to the larger program, however, and this first dis- 
cussion of it with members of the Legislature might 
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serve as the beginning of additional progressive 
changes in the future. 

The suggested bill to transfer the State Home to 
the Eleemosynary Board was prepared in cooperation 
with that agency and introduced at its request. This 
bill was approved by committees of the Legislature 
and passed without controversy. It was regarded as a 
simple matter of one state agency having an insti- 
tution which it no longer needed while another 
department needed the facilities to expand its pro- 
gram but much had gone into realizing this situation 
of the two different agencies, making it known, and 
obtaining desirable changes. 

The companion bill to continue guardianship of 
children from State Home, provide for them in board- 
ing homes as needed, and to continue a guardianship 
program for additional children was passed by the 
House of Representatives without difficulty. In the 
Senate Committee questions were raised about proper 
juvenile court jurisdiction. The bill was amended in 
a way which some attorneys thought created unsound 
possible conflict of authority between the committing 
juvenile court, the state agency and some other court 
which might later grant adoption. Another amend- 
ment was added on the floor of the Senate during 
the last days of the session which might require the 
agency to take care of physically ill and handicapped 
children in a program not suited to their needs. It 
was impossible during the remaining time to prevent 
the passage of these amendments without dropping 
the entire bill. After the sponsors learned that the 
agency felt that the amendments did not make the 
bill altogether undesirable and that the difficulties 
could be adjusted by administrative procedures, the 
House concurred in the bill as passed by the Senate 
and the new law was enacted. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Lay CoopERATION 


ROM THE TIME that the professional staff members 
| pene information to the commissioners, ad- 
visory committee, and state officials there was joint 
participation of professional and lay persons in this 
consideration of social welfare needs and the modi- 
fication and creation of resources to meet the needs. 
When the bill was before the Legislature the lay 
citizens were in charge of the changes with the pro- 
fessional experts only making recommendations. Com- 
promise was necessary on some features of the bill 
in order to incorporate the provisions thought desir- 
able by different legislators but no basic changes were 
made, Goals and principles were not sacrificed but 
for a time the agency felt the uncertainties which 


may be involved in the legislative process. Sometimes 
undesirable legislation is enacted and other forms of 
poor community organization take place, and much 
more time and general education is required in order 
to bring about improvements. In community organ- 
ization as in case work and group work, the profes- 
sional worker can only help people understand their 
problems and see how they can be solved. The people 
must decide upon the solutions themselves. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STATE PLANNING 
AND ORGANIZATION 


E SEE THIS STATE agency being aware of its respon- 
Wiivitity for working with other agencies and with 
the public for continuous progress in attaining a com- 
prehensive program of community social services. 
However, the agency had limited funds and staff. In 
the matter of trying to obtain child welfare services 
for all children in every county of the state the agency 
has not been successful. The question arises of who 
has the responsibility for total over-all social welfare 
planning on a state basis. The answer in this state, 
as in most others, is that this responsibility is shared 
by each public agency in the welfare field, some 
private state-wide organizations of citizens such as 
the Missouri Association for Social Welfare, some 
local social planning organizations such as local coun- 
cils of social agencies which have an interest in state- 
wide affairs, the citizens as a whole, and the Legisla- 
ture as their official law-making body. The difficulty 
is that everyone’s business may be nobody’s business, 
or that each agency may be doing all it can but 
lacks needed resources. Furthermore, there may be 
unnecessary concentration on some social welfare 
needs and lack of attention to others because there 
is no one agency serving as a clearing house and pri- 
marily responsible for community organization on a 
state level. 

All social agencies and the public which they serve 
might profit by having some agency on the state 
level responsible for general social welfare planning 
and community organization as councils of social 
agencies are in some cities and counties. However, 
every social agency has an inherent obligation to share 
in community organization for social welfare. Any 
case work, group work, or other welfare agency, 
either public or private, organized for the purpose 
of helping people with adjustments to the society in 
which they live is involved in community organiza- 
tion in carrying on its own program and should par- 
ticipate also in broader efforts to learn and meet com- 
munity needs to an ever increasing degree. 
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APWA War Services Committee 
(} ocroser 25 and 26 the Association’s War Serv- 
ices Committee met in Washington to consider 
current war-related welfare problems and the prob- 
lems which demobilization may be expected to cre- 
ate for public welfare agencies. Discussion centered 
largely on the trend of development in public wel- 
fare in terms of its broader historic context. 


PLANNING AND CoorRDINATION 


The Committee expressed its interest in the role 
of public welfare agencies in state and community 
planning for the postwar period. While recognizing 
the undesirability of any uniform plan of organiza- 
tion the Committee strongly urged active public wel- 
fare participation in any planning activities. The feel- 
ing was expressed that while provision should be 
made for participation of nongovernmental groups 
the auspices should, wherever practicable, be public. 
It was also recommended that planning machinery 
be devised on a broad inclusive basis in order to 
obviate the confusion and overlapping of separate, 
independent committees dealing with different parts 
of the population (as, for example, veterans or chil- 
dren) or specific problems as they arise. Since this is 
an area in which there has been wide variety of ex- 
perience and experimentation, the Association would 
seem to be in a position to serve a useful function 
in acting as a clearing house on information relating 
both to planning and community organization for 
coordinating purposes. 


JuveniLe DELINQUENCY 


The Committee was concerned about the direction 
some of the public and official interest in wartime 
juvenile delinquency was taking, particularly with 
respect to court and commitment procedures. It was 
suggested that this might be a very opportune time 
for the Association to sponsor a study of the role of 
the welfare department in juvenile delinquency and 
more specifically of the relationship of police, courts, 
training schools, and child welfare services. 


MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT 


The Committee discussed the problem of migra- 
tion and settlement in the demobilization period. It 
recognized the great difficulty of knowing where to 
take hold of this problem owing to the confusion of 
attitudes toward it. In a period of full employment 


migration is generally regarded as a desirable social 
phenomenon and is encouraged. At the same time 
no incentive exists for the abolition or liberalization 
of settlement laws. Should unemployment occur, 
however, the problem can quickly become acute 
owing to-the absence of responsibility for unsettled 
persons and the temptation of any given community 
to simplify its own problem by sending newcomers 
away. By the time the problem reaches such propor- 
tions as to create a popular pressure for action, it is 
already too late to handle it through modification of 
settlement laws and the pressure is therefore directed 
toward some form of emergency program. Public 
welfare people are therefore torn by a sense of the 
hopelessness of securing action on settlement laws— 
short of federal enactment—and a serious apprehen- 
sion as to what will happen should unemployment 
occur. Without suggesting the solution of the prob- 
lem the Committee expressed a conviction of its im- 
portance and the responsibility of the Association to 
study its various aspects in greater detail with a view 
to the formulation of suggested policies. 


RELATIONSHIP TO UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Committee was concerned regarding the rela- 
tionship of public assistance and unemployment com- 
pensation in the demobilization period. There was 
a feeling expressed by one member of the Committee 
that public welfare in its planning should not assume 
that it had responsibility for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. One member suggested the possibility that 
supplementation or extension of U. C. payments be 
handled through U. C. rather than welfare machin- 
ery, with payments made as a matter of right rather 
than on an individual determination of need. There 
was general agreement that welfare officials would 
prefer to see assistance serve only as a last resort for 
employable people and that the APWA should there- 
fore interest itself in other measures for their security. 


Race RELATIONS 


The Committe expressed its concern regarding the 
developing tension in race relations and felt that the 
Association should interest itself in this problem as 
it touches the welfare department’s responsibility for 
human welfare. 


Fiscat Po.icy 


The Committee discussed the importance of fiscal 
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policies and planning with respect to welfare financ- 
ing. There was a feeling that this subject should be 
further explored in such terms as earmarked vs. gen- 
eral taxes, the use of postwar reserves for welfare 
purposes, state and local financial relationships, equal- 
ization formulae and similar topics. It was suggested 
that the APWA might foster a joint committee on 
fiscal policy for welfare services inviting the partici- 
pation of other organizations in the 1313 group. 


LEGISLATION 


The opinion was expressed that legislative prepara- 
tion by welfare departments for the postwar period 
should be in terms of enabling legislation rather than 
actual appropriations. In many states present basic 
legislation is not sufficiently broad to permit the type 
of service functions which may become of primary 
importance in the postwar period. It was recom- 
mended that the APWA work with the Drafting 
Committee of the Council of State Governments on 
this problem and that individual administrators 
review their own legislative authority with postwar 
needs in mind. 


RELATIONSHIPs TO OTHER FIELDs 


There was discussion concerning the relationship 
of public welfare to other public services such as 
health, education, and recreation and the need to 


define the general boundaries within which public 
welfare operates. It was suggested that the APWA 
might join with the associations representing these 
other fields in an examination of their mutual post- 
war problems. 


OrHeEr RELATIONSHIPS 


The Committee discussed the importance of devel- 
oping a closer relationship with organizations such 
as women’s clubs, churches, farm organization, busi- 
ness groups, service clubs, and labor. One member 
suggested the desirability of the Association’s prepar- 
ing material on different ways of developing labor 
participation and interest. 

This list of problems is obviously not intended to 
be inclusive since it omits the basic problems of 
needed changes in federal legislation, the trend toward 
integration of welfare programs at all levels of gov- 
ernment, the problem of personnel policy in the post- 
war period, and similar matters which have recently 
been considered by other committees of the Associa- 
tion. It does, however, represent a partial listing of 
problems which are of current concern to a fairly 
representative group of welfare administrators. As 
such, we hope it may be of value to the Association 
in developing its program for the next year. 

Loula Dunn, Chairman 
War Services Committee 








In the first half of 1944 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 
Closings in the special types of public assistance reached a peak early in 1943? 


The most important single reason for closing was: 
DEATH in the programs of old-age assistance and aid to the blind? 
EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS in the program of aid to dependent children? 


One family in twenty-five receiving aid to dependent children left the rolls because 
of employment of the mother or children? 


Only one recipient in one hundred receiving old-age assistance or aid to the blind 
left the rolls because of employment? 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 

















NEWS ANU NUTES 





Cooperation WitH VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 

“The public assistance program administered by 
the (South Dakota) Department of Social Security 
has as its major intent the provision of assistance and 
services on an individualized basis for persons in 
need who are aged or blind or who are dependent 
children deprived of parental support or care. In- 
herent in the program are certain preventive and re- 
habilitative aspects. In order to achieve these pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative possibilities, it is necessary 
that all existing services within and without the De- 
partment be made available to applicants and re- 
cipients. 

“The expansion of the vocational rehabilitation 
program means that there are more services available 
to disabled applicants and recipients and they may 
all be considered to be potentially eligible for such 
services. The Department of Social Security has the 
responsibility for making known the objectives of the 
vocational rehabilitation program to these persons 
and informing them of their right to apply for the 
services. It is essential, therefore, that each worker 
be aware of the scope of the vocational rehabilitation 
program and the manner in which applicants and 
recipients may secure its services. 

“Public assistance workers will find that the public 
assistance and rehabilitation programs are similar in 
many respects. For example, there are certain com- 
mon conditions of eligibility such as age and resi- 
dence. Need must be established in all public as- 
sistance cases. In the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram need must be established only in those instances 
where maintenance and instructional materials and 
certain services such as surgical or therapeutic treat- 
ments are furnished. Plans are made on an individ- 
ualized basis and adapted to the needs of the par- 
ticular persons. Individuals are assisted in becoming 
wholly or at least partially self-supporting. Equally 
important are the social and psychological values in- 
volved, not only to the individual but to his family, 
friends, and others in the community as a whole. 

“The effectiveness of the vocational rehabilitation 
program as it relates to public assistance will be gov- 
erned by the quality of the working relationship 
which is maintained by the two agencies. Each 
agency has certain responsibilities which should be 
understood by public assistance workers. While the 
public assistance program has a responsibility for the 
provision of assistance and services to individuals un- 
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able to maintain themselves on a minimum standard 
of living, the vocational rehabilitation program places 
primary emphasis on the specific objective of the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

“There will be situations in which individuals are 
eligible for benefits of both programs. An under- 
standing of the standards upon which need is de- 
termined in each agency is therefore necessary in 
order that the plans of the two agencies can be co- 
ordinated. The total requirements of the individual 
which must be met by both aegncies during the 
period of service must be given careful consideration. 

“The Department of Social Security has the re- 
sponsibility for continuing assistance payments for an 
individual’s basic needs such as food, clothing, and 
shelter. It may be possible to increase the assistance 
payment to meet the increased needs of the recipient 
in the plans under the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Since the Department has but limited provision 
in its standards of assistance for meeting medical re- 
quirements, the responsibility for plans for even rela- 
tively simple surgical and therapeutic treatment 
relating to the restoration of health will have to be 
assumed by the vocational rehabilitation agency. 

“It is necessary and desirable that the Department 
make available current pertinent information concern- 
ing applicants and recipients of public assistance who 
are referred to the vocational rehabilitation agency. 
Workers may also be called upon to assist in deter- 
mining eligibility and establishing the need of persons 
applying for the services under the vocational rehabil- 
itation program. 

“More information may be made available as the 
vocational rehabilitation program continues to develop. 
Suggestions as to the solution for problems which may 
arise in connection with the operation of cooperative 
plans for individuals will also be available. Any ques- 
tions which may arise will be given careful considera- 
tion by the representatives in the state offices of the De- 
partment and the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion.” 

—H. Farrand Livingston, Chief, 
Division of Public Assistance 
Public Welfare in South Dakota 


Pusiic Opinion on Mepicat Care 


The California Medical Association has recently 
conducted a survey to find out what is wrong with 
the present medical system. 
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Twenty-four public opinion experts were utilized 
and they interviewed 5,090 Californians. 

The California Medical Association five years ago 
organized a pre-payment medical care plan which 
was widely described as the first large-scale attempt 
by the profession to combat the threat of socialized 
medicine. Difficulties of this group in getting support 
for legislation in the field of medical care prompted 
the Association to attempt to find out what the pub- 
lic thought of the medical profession. Some of the 
results listed in their official published report are as 
follows: 


1. Although 88 per cent of the people believe the 
majority of doctors are doing a good job, only 35 
per cent are in favor of the present medical system. 
Only 34 per cent of the public is against federalized 
medicine. 

2. Fifty per cent of the people are definitely in favor 
of socialized medicine. Sixteen per cent haven’t 
made up their minds but most of these probably 
would choose socialization rather than private prac- 
tice. 

3. Even people in the highest income brackets show 
“phenomenal” percentages for a federal system. The 
top income group representing 280,000 Californians 
is 36 per cent for it. The lowest income class, em- 
bracing 1,050,000 people is 56 per cent favorable. 
The middle groups also give it a majority. 

4. Men are stronger for socialization than women 
—54-46. 

5. Among the 36 per cent who consider doctors dis- 
honest, more than one-third think the dishonesty 
lies in the way they charge. Another 17 per cent 
think they prescribe too many unnecessary treat- 
ments. 


Merit System Reports 
SALARIES 


Apart from its obvious function of recruiting and 
examining, one of the major features of the merit 
system is that of promoting general employee welfare 
among personnel of the agencies. The financial side 
of this factor has been rather important during the 
past year since because of increased taxation, most 
employees under the merit system have received 
smaller pay checks than when they first started work- 
ing for the agencies. In other words, established sal- 
ary scales, which attract desirable eligibles to a career 
in public service during peacetime, have exactly the 
opposite effect during times of war salaries. Accord- 
ingly, in July 1943, all agency directors voted to make 
an adjustment of one step upward in all the salary 
ranges of employees in joint classes of positions; for 
most employees, this meant a five-dollar increase per 
month. Rules had previously been amended to make 
regular salary increases possible once each six months 


instead of once each twelve months. These changes 
were based on wage and cost of living surveys, and 
were uniform throughout all agencies operating under 
the merit system. Coupled with a scientific job anal- 
ysis, resulting in revised compensation plans based on 
duties performed, they should be a practical approach 
to the problem of equal pay for equal work. 
Oklahoma Merit System Council—June 30, 1944. 


RECRUITMENT 


Council plans for the future include greater effort 
with respect to one particular aspect of recruitment 
which, due to the pressure of other responsibilities, 
has not received in the past the attention which it 
deserves. This aspect of recruitment, known as an- 
ticipatory recruitment, is concerned primarily with 
ways and means to enhance the general attractive- 
ness and prestige of the public service, and to build 
up attitudes favorable to public employment, without 
reference to any particular examination program. 
Since its own resources for this type of recruitment 
on a state-wide level are very limited, the Council 
may find it necessary to call upon the participating 
agencies for assistance in the development of a gen- 
eral public relations program for the merit system. 
While such a program might not produce measurable 
results immediately, in the form of increased numbers 
of applicants, the Council feels certain that from the 
long range point of view it would prove very much 
worth while. 

Missouri Merit System Council—June 30, 1944. 


Book Notes 


American Unumirtep. Eric Johnston. (Condensa- 
tion). Prentice-Hall Inc., New York City. 1944. 
32 pp. 5c. 

A condensation of the book which sets forth the 
author’s personal credo, his belief in a people’s cap- 
italism, and his unlimited faith in America’s future. 

Report aND Hanpsoox. 1934-1943—New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies. 

An attractively presented report, replete with good 
photographs illustrating the state’s varied welfare ac- 
tivities, readable stories about those activities, organ- 
ization chart, and the minimum but necessary statis- 
tical tables. 

G.I’s Are Cominc Home. 64 pp. 

Manvar For Work 1n War Propuction Argas. 
52 pp. 

KEEPING THE VISION IN SupPERVISION. 44 pp. Mar- 
garet Williamson. USO Division—National Board 
YWCA. 
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Three attractive booklets on timely subjects. A help 
for the community worker dealing with veterans or 
war workers and their families. 

To-Day’s Hanpsook For Lisrarians. Mary A. 
Sweeney. 100 pp. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 1944. 

A handy reference pamphlet for librarians, coun- 
sellors, labor unions, employment and welfare agen- 
cies who are helping people prepare for, obtain, keep, 
adjust to, and advance in some means of livelihood. 
It contains up-to-date lists of sources of information 
about industrial employment and training opportu- 
nities—rehabilitation—and social and emotional prob- 
lems involving individual readjustment and guidance. 

Tue Lone Roap—Fortieth Anniversary Report of 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 56 pp. 1944. 


A summary and analysis of a forty-year program 
to substitute education for premature employment. 
Homer Folks and Eduard Lindemann discuss the 
changed concept of child labor over this period. Tells 
the story of the long fight for child labor legislation 
by decades starting with 1904. 


In 1916 child labor was still thought of as the labor 
of children under fourteen and the first Federal law 
embodied this standard with regulation of hours up to 
16 years. Since then the standard has been pushed 
steadily ahead toward a 16-year minimum for school 
leaving and employment with regulation of hours and 
of employment in dangerous occupations up to 18 
years. Today universal high school education, in- 
stead of universal elementary education, is recognized 
as the lowest general educational standard a democ- 
racy can afford to accept. 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local 
M public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the December issue of Pustic WexrFare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Miss Florence O. Albaugh, Tucson, Arizona 

Mrs. Lura S. Bales, Robbinsville, North Carolina 

Mr. Robert R. Brown, Salem, Illinois 

Mr. Herbert E. Fleischner, Milton, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Laura H. Freeman, Murphy, North Carolina 

Mrs. Rufus Graham, Clayton, New Mexico 

Mrs. Elsie V. Hurt, Lancaster, Missouri 

Mr. Laurence A. King, Brighton, Colorado 

Miss Isabel Leatherwood, Geneva, Alabama 

Mrs. Clara L. Lovell, Thibodaux, Louisiana 

Mrs. Marguerite C. Metz, Kirksville, Missouri 

Miss Ella Molter, Ivanhoe, Minnesota 

Miss Irene Oliver, Vinita, Oklahoma 

Miss Elizabeth Powers, Jay, Oklahoma 

Miss Elsie Ruda, Columbus, Nebraska 

Mr. John M. Schaedel, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Miss Inez M. Tyler, Tacoma, Washington 

Miss Undine Uhl, Phillipsburg, Kansas 

Mr. F. A. Young, Hillsboro, North Dakota 








Directory Changes 


The following page references pertain to the Pustic Wexrare Directory 1944, available from the American 


Public Welfare Association at $1.50 per copy. 
California 

The address of the San Joaquin County Welfare 
Department is now 116 N. San Joaquin Street, Stock- 
ton 3, California (p. 43). 
New Mexico 

Miss Monte May Riley has been appointed Director 
of the Department of Public Welfare in Bernalillo 
County, succeeding Vernon C. Runge (p. 136). 
Ohio 

Frank Tallman has been appointed Chief of the 
Division of Mental Hygiene (p. 153). 


Mrs. Gladys Shade has been appointed Director of 
the Allen County Relief Administration, succeeding 
Mrs. Edith L. Collins (p. 157). 

Rhode Island 

Mr. Lawrence C. Cole has been appointed Admin- 
istrator of Children’s Services, succeeding Miss Anna 
I. Griffith (p. 173). 


Washington 
Miss Inez Tyler has been appointed Administrator 


of the Pierce County Welfare Department, succeeding 
Clement J. Doyle (p. 200). 
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INTERVIEWS AND CASE STUDIES 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


FOR USE IN DISCUSSION GROUPS 





Prepared by: CORDELIA COX 
Richmond School of Social Work 


Edited by: ELLA W. REED 
American Public Welfare Association 
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February 1945 
—75 cents— 


(Orders of 25 or more—20% discount ) 





Selected case work material for discussion on some of the basic principles of social 


work.: Simply recorded interviews that point up the need for skill in client-worker 
relationships. 


Suggestions and illustrations for discussion leaders on the following: 
—application, eligibility, and support by children 
—principles of public welfare 
—ways of recording 
—counseling as a service 


Recommended to administrators and supervisors for use in staff development and 
in-service training units. Excellent for social workers in planning discussion groups. 





Published by 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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